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LIBRARY RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
INDEPENDENT INDIA 
By S. R. Ranganathan, M.A., D.Litt., L.T., F.L.A. 


Introduction 


India’s independence implies freedom to develop her library system 
on a nation-wide basis and obligation to develop her library personality 
so as to become a peer of other nations in the international library sphere. 
During the last century of her dependency and inaction, the world has 
re-evaluated libraries and made them social institutions charged with the 
duty of working as an agency for the perpetual self-education of one and 
all. India did not have the freedom to fall in line with this world-trend. 
A few isolated book-collections have no doubt been built, mostly in 
universities. But they have not yet been vitalised as fully as they can be. 
But even book collections have not yet been formed at the levels of 
public, business and national libraries. Indeed it is not far wrong to say 
that India has yet to realise how much her progress in governmental, 
industrial, educational, cultural and international matters has to depend on 
a well-planned national library system. 


The Potency of Books 


The success of the life, to-day and in the future of India will depend 
on the facilities she builds up for the creation and absorption of new 








ideas. These facilities should include among other things a plenty of 
reading materials. Their supply will depend on authors, printers and 
publishers. But their effective distribution will depend on libraries. All 
these must work together to step up India to a high level of efficiency, 
to make her catch up the world in the least possible time and to keep 
her abreast of other nations thereafter. In the service of books and 
periodicals, new standards must be forged and the tendency to imitate 
outmoded foreign standards or to perpetuate the hesitant methods of the 
dependent past mustybe avokled. Im pasticular fatalistic determinism and 
indifference derived from the absorption of a ‘wrong presentation of her 
values of life during the last century by western scholars and a psaudo- 
cheerful and foolhardy accéptance of anything that comes along on board 
the ship, born out of political protection and subjugation should be avoided. 
The tendency to live for the moment only, though the next moment 
may see one hurled into perdition, and the tendency to live for selfish 
ends and sell the larger and lasting interests of the nation for a mess of 
pottage, must be given up. It is in the power of books to cure these 
pathological attitudes. The book-trade and the library profession must 
influence for good the thought of to-day. The mood to turn to serious 
books, tuned to India’s advance, must be induced in the people. Catch- 
penny books, morally spbversive literature and self .tultipying thought, 
must be avoided so much as to disappear altogether. The generation of 
India’s adults brought up by the imperialists will raise a false alarm and 
call this a danger to freedom of, the press and the advent of censorship. 
They may call it impracticable, idealistic and uneconomic. But is it so? 
Whether we like it or not, private profit should no longer be allowed 
as the sole or primary motive in ruoning a business as it has been with 
alien exploiters. Vocation and service should hereafter rank as equal and 
complementary partners. Then only can the potency of books be utilized 
by independent India. The total book-stock in the libraries of India 
should be rapidly stepped up to 10 millions. 
The Potency of Libraries 

The library is in a key position to encourage or discourage the 
spread of ideas conducive to a better way of life for the community. It 
is a recognition of this fact that has set up inthe United States the drive 
for “distribution of books by the million” and the establishment- of a 
net work of libraries. Librasies have a wonderful chance to take a special 
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and constructive part in the attempt to build a better standard of values 
in the life of people. The standard of public taste should be improved. 
Those who do not read should be encouraged to read, those who read, 
and yet read indifferently should be handed something that would give 
them a better idea what books should be and a chance of unconsciously 
improving their civic, moral and spiritual outlook. The business of 
serving books should therefore become a vocation and a real profession 
with jealously guarded standards to which all must conform. The potency 
of the library should be fully utilised by independent India. The public 
library system of India should soon include 14,000 Travelling Libraries 
calling once in a fortnight at 3,00,000 Delivery Stations, 5,000 Branch 
Libraries, 144 City Central Libraries, 321 Rural Central Libraries, 24 State 
Central Libraries and 1 National Central Library. 


Libraries and Industries 


India has gained her independence at a time when ‘manufacture’ 
had given place to ‘machino-fature’ development of hydro-electricity and 
the supply of energy to villages is introducing machinery even into the 
so-called cottage-industries. Skill in improving machine-production is 
not mere manual skill, Muscular nimbleness and deftness improved by 
practice, though for ever necessary, are not longer sufficiertt Thinking, 
and for this purpose the enrichment and stimulation of one’s thought by 
that of others, have become necessary. It is not merely the gross physics 
of materials but also their chemistry, bio-physics and bio-chemistry that 
have to be mastered to meet the demands of modern in lustry—inclu ling 
agricultural industry. These subjects are explored and extended from day 
to day in response to the demands of industry. Mere traditional knowledge 
proves to be utterly inadequate. The men in the industry have to be 
kept informed about up-to-the-minute phases in the development. of 
knowledge. These developments take place in all parts of the world. 
India can no longer escape their incidence. On the other hand, independent 
India must go forward to meet and invite these developments to step in 
without an further delay. Our protected life-hitherto has induced 
indolence in us. One of the first acts of. India should be to shake off 
this indolence and reinforce manual skill by new thought. New thought 
means cultivation of intellect. This needs the service of books. Libraries 
are needed in all the industries to serve books with expedition and dis- 
crimination. About 1,000 Business Libraries will have to be established 
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to feed our industries. 


Libraries and Administration 

With the rapid growth in the complexity of life and the economic 
interlacing of the countries of the world, government itself has become 
problem calling for serious research as a basis for legislative, executive and 
administrative action. To discharge its duties in peace as well as in 
war, government has to enter upon scientific research—not only in social 
and applied sciences but even in fundamental sciences. Research is 
impossible without efficient book-service. Administration itself has become 
impossible without books. But India’s governments—whether at the 
Union Centre or in the States—have yet to realise that the men in their 
departmental libraries should be taken as equal partners by the heads of 
the departments. India should cease to regard them as clerks, even to 
enable, the officers expect and accept all the help they need from the 
printed sources of knowledge. She should give the departmental librarians 
the status, the salary and the freedom due to the men of any other technical 
service as engineering, technology, agriculture, forestry or archaeology. 
As many as 600 Departmental Libraries should soon begin to irradiate 


the rooms in the Secretariates. 
Libraries in Schools 


To induce in her adults the ability to use libraries intelligently and 
purposively, India has the responsibility to promote library habit even at 
school stage. An unfair abuse had been levelled against Indians by the 
Hartog Committee that they had no reading habit. It was unfair because 
an educationist with the experience of Hartog should have known the 
school-conditions in his own country and in India and of the absence in 
India of the special efforts which the Board of Education and) the schools 
of England make to cultivate the habit of purposeful reading and to make 
the library a live part of the school. Independent India can not delude 
herself that children will of their own accord take to books. Books are 
artificial entities. A collection of a considerable number of them in a 
library becomes bewildering even to the initiated reader. He finds it 
difficult to walk through the highways and byways. of the book-world 
and get all which the books can give. Nor does it occur to him that 
he can ask for help. Initiation at the adult stage is difficult and ineffective. 
India must start the initiation as all other countries do, even at school. 
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To make the initiation pleasureable and far-reaching in its effect, the library 
should become the hubof every school and college, from which all the 
activities of the pupils radiate and get irridiated. India’s academic library 
system should soon have 15,000 School Libraries, 321 School District 
Libraries, 1,000 College Libraries and 30 University and Research Libraries. 


National Central Library 


The libraries of the country—public, industrial, departmental, special 
and academic—should all work in unison. They should be integrated 
into a single system. To co-ordinate their work, to establish standaids 
for materials, procedure and service, to effect national economy by centralis- 
ing the technical treatment of books such as classification and cataloguing, 
and the preparation of bibliographies and to act as the medium for India’s 
library contact with the other countries and the World Organisations for 
the promotion of library service and documentation, India should immediate- 
ly found and develop a National Central Library. Her blue-print for this 
institution and for the library system as a whole, of which it should be the 
apex, should be electric. About 44 countries of the world have already 
established their National Central Libraries. They show all kinds of 
variations. Most of them suffer from the handicap of long established 
tradition. Some of the recently established ones suffer by too great a dose 
of imitation of the older ones. In planning her National Central Library, 
India should not commit that mistake. She must look ahead. Her ambition 
should be to leap ahead of others. This must be the advantage she should 
reap from her entering the field after 44 countries had established 
themselves. It has been observed that in spite of her having won 
political independence, India has not yet shed her mental dependence. If 
this be true of the leaders, it would prove fatal, If this be true in 
educational matters, it would blight. the future. If this be true in the 
design of the National Central Library, India’s Library personality will 
become stunted and this will effect her personality in every other sp4ere. 
Independent India should beware of these dangers. She must bring out 
her National Central Library whole as an egg. She must at once invest 
it with every possible function which the most progressive thinkers in the 
field could conceive of. She must make it worthy of her cultural heritage. She 
must make it an effective lever to lift her cultural, academic, industrial, politi- 
cal and international status to an eminence that is second to none. She must 
make it the central station for thought energy, which could activate her 
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future life to its best. 


Foreign Library Centres 


The National Librarian should also be charged with the duty of 
establishing and maintaining Indian libraries in all other countries. The 
function of these libraries should have little to do with the diplomatic 
relations. Its objective should be to make available to the foreigners correct 
information about India, not through special organs improvised for the 
purpose, but by the service of books and periodicals that get created in 
India spontaneously without any propaganda motive. It should work 
through its classics, ancient as well as modern, which are the outpourings 
of the best of her sons and daughters. Promotion of cultural contact, 
true understanding and _ well-informed friendship, should be its aim. The 
National Librarian should send to the foreign libraries the best representa- 
tives of the Indian Library profession. Independent India should recall 
to mind how she used to send,out, in her ancient days, her best books as 
messengers of light into all her neighbouring countries—into Turkestan, 
Tibet, China, Japan and South-East Asia. She had then known that the 
most potent planes of contact between two nations were spiritual and 
intellectual ones. Accordingly she sent some of her best sons abroad for 
the spread of spiritual light and copies of her best books for the dessimi- 
nation of advanced thought. Let awakened India be glad that her ancient 
method of using books as ambassadors has not been out-moded but 
is being vigorously used by the modern countries. Let her now take 
advantage of the cheap mechanical multiplication of copies of books 
inyented when she was asleep and send out and serve personally her books 
more plentifully than in the past and thus revive her library contact with 
the world. 


Library Man-Power 


To man this vast library grid and to keep it in an efficient state 
of service, India will require about a library profession 1,20,000 strong, 
apart from clerical and unskilled workers. These will fall into four groups 
when viewed from the angle of responsibility and the ability needed for i-. 


The top group may have to about 900 strong. They must be 
the best of the men which India can find. They must be men of highly 
integrated personality, capable of creative thought, leadership, and daring 
vision and above all endowed with single-minded devotion to their calling, 
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application and industry. 30 such men should be trained each year. They 
cannot be trained in isolation in the different States. Wisdom will be 
in the Union Government maintaining in its own University at Delhi an 
advanced All-India School of Library Science to produce these path-finders 
and the Governments of the States sending their chosen men to _ this 
School for getting fitted up. These men should finish off their training 
with a doctorate. 


The second group, which will consist of the librarians of the 
smaller cities and the heads of sections in the Central Libraries of the 
Nation, the State, the Rural Areas and the bigger cities, may have to be 
about 1,200 strong. These must be able men. 40 of them must be 
produced each year. They must have an intensive post-graduate course 
of two years and eatn a degree in Library Science. India will need only 
one Central College of Library Science for these people. It is but appro- 
priate that this college must be in the care of the University of Delhi. 


About 50,000 men will have to be trained to work under direction in 
the various libraries. A ont-year post-graduate Diploma Course should 
prove sufficient for them. To produce 1,700 such men each year, each of 
the universities will have to maint.iin a College of Library Science. 

The remaining 66,000 men will have to work in very small libraries 
They must be able to do their work with the aid of a carefully written 
Manual for library work, provided they are initiated to their use and to a 
proper library outlook in a rapid three-months’ course conducted in each 
State. 2,200 should be so trained in all the states taken together. 

Library Literature 

Another library responsibility of independent India is the production of 
literature in Library Science. The Madras Library Association has already 
published basic books on most of the branches of the subject. But they 
are all too advanced. There is urgent need to write books in a lower 
key. Again the Madras books are all in English. They should all be 
relayed in the different regional languages of the country. The schemes 
of classification, the code for catalogue and the manual for administration 
should all be revised and brought up to date from time to time. 

The library opportunities and responsibilities of India are thus very 
vast indeed. The library profession in general and the Indian Library 
Association in particular are ever ready to serve the State in the due 
development of the library personality of India. 
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LIBRARIES AND SOCIAL EDUCATION 
by S. N. Sang, M.A.* 


Head of the Faculty of Mathematics, Mayo College, Ajmer. 


Need of Social Education— Maulana Azad, speaking at a recent press 
conference at New Delhi in connection with the Azad’s Plan for Social 
Education in the Delhi province, remarked, “Social education is not merely 
the study of Sociology. Sociology is the science of social phenomena and 
in its wider meaning covers advanced studies like Lconomics, Politics, 
Anthropology, Jurisprudence etc.” Sociology is, by common concept, the 
science dealing with the problems and the development of human-relation- 
ship and social intercourse. Social education, on the other hand, has a 
more practical significance and meaning. Social education is not synony- 
mous with social welfare because the latter deals with certain common 
disabilities and evils and aims at the amelioration of the lot of the common 
man through the eradication of drinking, illiteracy or the practice of child- 


marriage. 


Social education may, therefore, be defined, accoiding to Maulana- 
Azad, as ‘‘ a course of study directed, towards the production of a conscious- 
ness of citizenship among the people and promotion of social solidarity.” 


*Professor S. N. Sang, M.A., the author of this article is the Heal 


of the Faculty of Mathematics at Mayo College, Ajmer. Formerly he was 
the Head of the Faculty of Mathe.natics at Aitchison College, Lahore. He 
has to leave Lahore under the stress of the tragic communal disturbances 
of last year. 


Professor Sang is one of those young educationists who are deeply 
interested in the social and educational reconstruction of New India. He 
has already contributed thought-provoking articles on the above topics to 
various journals. 


He is great lover of books and was a member of the Fxecutive 
Committee of the India Book League, Lahore, and took a prominent part 
in the organisation of the BOOK FESTIVAL held there in the year 1945. 


He has made a special study of the Library Movement in India and 
some foreign countries and has kindly promised to write on the subject 
regularly for the INDIAN LIBRARIAN~» 
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With the advent of freedom social education has become the primary 
need uf the country. As the draft constitution shows our leadership wants 
India to be a secular state, governed on established principles of democracy. 
To quote H. E, Shri Rajagopalachari, “India is unchangeably committed to 
policy of making everyone within her border find pride and joy in citizen- 
ship, irrespective of caste, creed ot race. Noone will suffer any disability 
by reason of the community to which he or she belongs.” 


For such a government it becomes incumbent on the common man to 
understand his rights and duties. The will of the people can be effectively 
exercised bnly when the masses have been properly educated in the problems 
that face not only the country itself but the world at large. There is a great 
danger of unscrupulous exploitation of the vast population, steeped in 
ignorance and poverty, of a country like India. The currents and cross- 
currents of international politics of the world of to-day lead to the growth of 
reactionary parties and groups subsidised by and nurtured on foreign propa- 
ganda and purse. The rule of the people can easily, under these circumst- 
ances, degenerate into the totalitarian regime of powerful cliques through the 
modern all-powerful propaganda and publicity machinery. It is really a 
superhuman task, but an urgent and immediate one, to teach the illiterate 
masses how to judiciously exercise their vote and influence in the administ- 
ration of the country. The Problem cannot wait inspite of the various 


preoccupations of our government and country. 


Means of Social Education—Maulana Azad, explained at the same 
press conference, that the village school and the publicity department were 
the means to be employed to work the scheme of social education. Nati pnal 
fairs, tournaments, lecture and tours by the ministers and public men were 
some of the features of this scheme. It is an ambitious scheme, too ambiti- 
ous for the matter of that, but every one wishes it a great success that it 
deserves. Similar schemes have also been announced by some other provi- 
nees like Madras and Bihar. 


It may be true that much of such social education shall have to be 
conducted through the spoken word but some instruction in the three 
r’s as also adult education must also from a part of any such scheme of 
social education. 


While discussing the means of social education I must add that libraries 
should, by nature of their work and importance, occupy an important place 
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in this task and undertaking. It is not, however, surprising to find no 
mention of libraries in the Azad scheme of social education, because generally 
speaking libraries have not received recognition in our country so far. As 
at present, libraries, with few exceptions, merely exist in the schools and 
colleges. Even as such they are, more often than not, share-houses of books 
and magazines, generally obsolete and out of date. Public libraries simply 
do not exist in the country One does come across some public libraries in 
big cities the favoured few but their number can be counted on the fingers. 
Obviously such an insignificant number of sucha limited seope and appeal 
can hardly suffice the needs of the teeming millions of a vast coyntry like 
India. In consequence, on occount of a lack of adequate and well-equipped 
libraries, it is rare to find any library-habit among the intelligentsia even. 


Libraries as Centres of Social & Cultural Activities—The main func- 
tion of libraries is believed to be the maintenace of a stock of books and so 
any person who can arrange fora few hundred copies of past or current 
books does feel entitled to label such collection as a library. This may be 
correct when applied to personal and private libraries. But to acquire and 
maintain a stock of books can only be the means and not the end of a public 
library. The latter should endeavour to become the nucleus of cultural and 
social activities of the respective area and assist in the flow of ideas and 
development of thought. The should cease being mere store-houses of 
books and magazines and should form into centres of the civic and intellectu- 
al life of the surrounding population, They should become centres of 
attraction for the people where lectures and discussion groups may be held 
art and music exhibitions arranged and cinema shows exhibited. Dissemina- 
tion of such informal education in civic, cultural and literary spheres is 
bound to result in educating the masses for the right and fruitful type of 
citizenship. For such an end public libraries should become ‘living’ centres 
of activities in the real sense of the word. 


Library Movement. It should be quite clear from the foregoing that 
public libraries can be a source of immense advantage and use to the country 
in the matters of social and adult education. ‘Public Library’ is however, a 
sort of social service that occupies a rather unenviable position. To all out- 
ward appearances its service is personal and limited; it affords individual 
satisfaction. For the common man, therefore, it becomes extremeiy difficult 
to assess and realise its uses and scope. It is almost an impossible task to 


canvass and advocate support for such a cause in a country the vast majority 
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of whose population has to carry on an unceasing and painful struggle for 
sheer existence. 


. 

Unless a body of persons or a society becomes vocal in its demands, 

aims and objects, it faills to arouse public interest and recognition. Public 
library, in consequence, is one of those institutions that cannot easily comm- 
and the active support of the government because of invisible advantage it 
bestows on its members; nor can it win the sympathies of societies of 
public-welfare that generally cater for such schemes as produce more quick 
and tangible results. The few public libraries that we see are merely the 
result of sporadic efforts of individuals and missionary societies for limited 
scope and service. It needs hardly be mentioned here that a public library 
can never be self-supporting and always stands in need of funds and patron- 
age. The subscriptions and the membership fees fail to maintain even the 


recurring and maintenance charges, - 


What then ? Should no effort be made to organise a ‘library movement 
of such public utility ? Should we neglect this important and invaluable 
means of social and cultural education? But, as stated above, under the 
present circumstances neither the government nor any public society or 
interest can be made to be seriously interested or concerned with this 
institution. If left to itself, public library has such heavy odds against 
it that it cannot successfully fight a lone battle for its development or 


even existence. 


I suggest, for serious consideration of all concerned, that individuals 
or societies at present responsible for the administration of the few existing 
‘public libraries’, or otherwise interested in the library movement, should 
get together and form an All-India Society. As the nation makes progress 
in education and civic sense we are sure to become library-conscious.. We 
shall need, besides books and other equipment, a personnel of trained 
librarians who shall take charge of a net-work of libraries in the country 
and be specially fitted to deal with their expanding scope and influence, 
A Central All-India Organisation should be set up to regulate and guide 
the library movement. Such a bedy of distinguished librarians and other 
connected with the libraries should also co-opt eminent leaders of public 
thought, educationists and workers of public welfare. This Organisation 
should appoint and train ‘Library Liaison’ Officers’ in the country. 


Relation of Libraries to Social Education.—It may not be difficult 
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to set up a central body as suggested above but the question of financing 


such an organisation is the real obstacle. The central and _ provincial 
governments may certairlly be approached for grants-in-aid, but it is too 
much to expect them to finance the entire scheme. If, however, a country- 
wide appeal is made it may result in handsome donations to enable the 
organisation to start functioning. Later on it shall have to find other 
resources and avenues for expansion, and even for maintenance. 


For the present one thing may be easily possible. If the Library 
Organisation works in co-operation with other schemes of social and adult 
education it may be possible for the government to lend the Organisation 
their active assistance and the services of their officers. This co-operation 
could be of mutual benefit as the Library Organisation could on its part be 
instrumental, in a long way, in making any schemes of social and educational 
reconstruction a great success. Iam confident that if rightly approached 
the Central and the Provincial Goveraments could be persuaded to appoint 
and maintain Library Officers at their expense. 


A Dot comes to the Rescue of the Double Dot 
by Shastri Murari Lal Nagar, Acharya, M.A., Dip. Lib. Sc., (B.H.U.) 


It was the summer of 1947. Some books falling in the class “R625 
Nyaya philosophy” were being classified according to the Colon Classifica- 


tion (hereafter referred to as C. C.) 


C. C. was proud of its Classic Device. It was a tool which made 
filiatory arrangement of. classics possible. No other scheme could do so, 
Book after book was classified. Everything seemed to be going on well. 


But, one day a great obstacle came in the way. It was caused by 
the Tattvacintamani, a classic of the Nyaya school of Indian philosophy. 
The C. C. had pre-armed ftself with regard to the hierachy of its 
commentaries. Here is the schedule as amended by the addition of the 
work facet to the author number given in the second edition of the Colon 


Classification :— 
R625 x 6:15 Raghunatha Siromani Bhattacarya: Didhiti. 
R625™ 6:151 Mathuranatha: Mathuri. 
R625 x 6:152 Bhavananda Siddhantavagisa: Tattvacintamanididhiti- 


prakasa. 
R625 x 6:153 Jagadisa: J gadisi. 
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R625 x 6:154 Gadadhara Bhattacarya: Gadadhari. 
The text has the following commentary :— 
R625 x 6:1541 Bhimacarya: Pancalaksani. 


Tattvacintamani consists of four parts (khandas)—Pratyaksa, 
Anumana, Upamana and Sabda. Of these, Anumana is the most popular. 


Here are some of its important chapters (prakaranas) :— 


Vyaptipancakam, 
Simhavyaghralaksanam. 
Vyadhikaranam. 
Siddhantalaksanam. 
Avacchedakatvaniruktih. 
Paksata. 
Samanyaniruktih. 
{svaranumanam. 


SPNAYA WN pS 


These chapters with their related commentaries are popularly known 
by names such as the following : 


Vyadhikaranajagdisi. 
Vyadhikaranamathuri. 
Vyadhikaranagadadhari. 

and 
Samanyaniruktijagadisi. 
Samanyaniruktimathuri. 
Samanyaniruktigadadhari, and so on. 


It is seldom that the whole of Tattvacintamani is studied. It is 
Anumanakhanda alone that is usually studied. Even there, the study seldom 
goes beyond a chapter of it. To facilitate this, each of these chapters 
is treated as an individual book both by readers and publishers. Each has 
been brought out with its commentaries in several editions. 

The C. C., famous for its ‘Divide and Rule’ policy to conquer 
unconquerable territories, had no difficulty in dealing with Tattvacintamani 
asa whole. But it seemed to nod and feel confused by the batallion of 
the editions of its separate chapters. Let us analyse the root-cause of this 
discomfiture of it. 

Even after making use of all its devices, the C. C. was unable to 
throw these books in a helpful order. The difficulty lay not so much 
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in fixing their filiatory order as in finding a notation which can mechanise 


their arrangement in the preferred order. 


The following two methods were tried in succession. The commentary 
on a chapter was viewed as a selection from the commentary of the whole 
book. Thus we got the following atrangement in which all the chapters 
of any particular commentary were brought together and arranged among 
themselves in the order in which they occurred in the original text :— 


R625 x 6:15 21 

R625 x 6:15 x 22 

R625 x 6:15 x 23 

R625 x 6:15 x 24 

R625 x 6:151 x 21 
R625 x 6:151 x 22 
R625 x 6:151 « 23 
R625 x 6:151 x 24 
R625 x 6:152 x 21 
R625 x 6:152 x 22 
R625 x 6:152 x 23 
R625 x 6:152 x 24 
R625 x 6;153 x 21 
R625 x 6:153 x 22 
R625 x 6:153 x 23 
R625 x 6:153 x 24 
R625 x 6:154 x 21 
R625 x 6:154 x 22 
R625 x 6:154 x 23 
R625 x 6:154 x 24 


Vyaptipancaka with Didhiti, 
Simhavyaghralaksana with Didhiti. 
Vyadhikarana with Didhiti. 
Siddhantalaksana with Didhiti. 
Vyaptipancaka with Mathuri. 
Simhavyaghralakasana with Mathuri. 
Vyadhikarana with Mathuri. 
Siddhantalaksana with Mathuri. 
Vyaptipaneska with Didhitiprakasa. 
Simhavyaghralaksana with Didhitiprakasa. 
Vyedhikarana with Didhitiprakasa. 
Siddhantalaksana with Didhitiprakasa. 
Vyaptipancaka with Jag-adisi. 
Simhavyaghralaksana with Jagadisi. 
Vyadhikarana with Jagadisi. 
Siddhantalaksana with Jagadisi. 
Vyaptinancaka with Gadadhari. 
Simhavyaghralaksana with Gadadhari. 
Vyadhikarana with Gadadhari. 
Siddhantalaksana with Gadadhari. 





R625 x 6: 541 x21 
R625 x 6:1541 x 22 


Vyaptipancaka with Gadadharipancalaksani. 
Simhavyaghralaksana_ with Gadadharipancalak- 
sani 

R625 x 6:1541 x 23 Vyadhikarana with Gadadharipancalaksani. 


R625 x 6:1541 x 24 Siddhantalaksana with Gadadhiripancalaksani. 


Observation ot the readers’ approach to these works convinced the 
Reference staff that this was not a helpful order. The readers desired 
that all the editions of a chapter should be brought together, rather than 


all the chapters in a commentary being brought together. In other words, 
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regarding commentary and chapters as facets, whereas the above arrangement 
followed the facet formula 

[Commentaty] : [ Chapter ] 
the readers’ preference called for the formula 

[ Chapter ] : [Commentary ] 

The C. C. readily threw forth a notation to secure this order. Here 


is the notation and the arrangement for which it was designed :— 


R625 x 6:1 « 215 Vyaptipancaka with Didhiti. 

R625 x 6:1 x 2151 Vyaptipancaka with Mathuri. 

R625 x 6:1 x 2152 Vyaptipancaka with Didhitiprakasa. 

R625 x 6:1 x 2153 Vyaptipancaka with Jagadisi. 

R625 x 6:1 x 2154 Vyaptipancaka with Gadadhari. 

R625 x 6:1 x 21541 Vyaptipancaka with Gadadharipancalaksani. 

R625 x 6:1 x 225 Simhavyaghralaksana with Didhiti. 

R625 x 6:1 x 2251 Simhavyaghralaksana with Mathuri. 

R625 x 6:1 x 2252 Simhavyaghralaksana with Didhitiprakasa. 

R625 x 6:1 x 2253 Simhavyaghralaksana with Jagadisi. 

R625 x 6:1 x 2254 Simhavyaghralaksana with Gadadhari. 

R625 x 6:1 x 22541 Simhavyaghralaksana with Gadadharipancalak- 
sani. 

R625 x 6:1 x 235 Vyadhikarana with Didhiti. 

R625 x 6:1 x 2351 Vyadhikarana with Mathuri. 


R625 x 6:1 x 2352 Vyadhikarana with Didhitiprakasa. 
R625 x 6:1 x 2353 Vyadhikarana with Jagadisi. 


R625 x 6:1 x 2354 Vyadhikarana with Gadadhari. 

R625 x 6:1 x 23541 Vyadhikarana with Gadadharipancalaksani. 
R625 x 6:1 x 245 Siddhantalaksana with Didhiti. 

R625 x 6:1 x 2451 Siddhantalaksana with Mathuri. 

R625 x 6:1 x 2452 Siddhantalaksana with Didhitiprakasa. 
R625 x 6:1 x 2453 Siddhantalaksana with Jagadisi. 


R625 x 6:1 x 2454 Siddhantalaksana with Gadadhari. 

R625 x 6:1 x 24541 Siddhantalaksana with Gadadharipancalaksani. 

Though the notation thus produced the desired result it was not 
elegant. The use of the digit first to denote a classic and a few digits 


later to denote a selection was not happy. Again there was nothing in 
the notation to indicate where the chapter facet ended and the commentary 


facet began. 
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Fortunately the classificationist was available. The problem was 


referred to him. He wished to have some time to think over it. Ina 
day or two he brought forth a solution. It was the following. 


“In all the class numbers of Indological classic the first digit in 
the work facet is to have a different meaning according as it is an odd or 
an even number. An odd number isto be used to represent a complete 
work and the next even number to represent a part of it”’ 


This prescription reduced the capacity of the first octave of the 
work number from 8to 4. The result was that, if an author had more 
than 4 works to his credit, the 5th to 8th works had to be put in the 
second octave and so on. This meant a longer notation even for a whole 
complete work. 


the effect of his prescription. 


16 


Overlooking this handicap for the time being, we tried to examine 


It gave the following arrangement :— 


R625 x 6:1 Tattvacintamani. 
R625 x 6:15 Didhiti. 

R625 x 6:151 Mathuri, 

R625 x 6:152 Didhitiprakasa. 
R625 x 6;153 Jagadisi. 

R625 x 6:154 Gadadhari. 


R625 x 6:1541 
R625 x 6:2 
R625 x 6:22 


R625 x 6:22] 


R625 x 6:2215 
R625 x 6:22151 
R625 x 6:22152 
R625 x 6:22153 
R625 x 6:22154 
R625 x 6:221541 
R625 x 6:222 


R625 x 6:2225 
R625 x 6:22251 
R625 x 6:22252 


Gadadharipancalaksani. 
Parts of the first work i.¢., Tattvacintamani. 


Second part of the first work, i.¢., Anumana- 
khanda. 


First chapter of Anumanakhanda, i.e., Vyapti- 
pancaka. 


Vyaptipancaka with Didhiti. 

Vyaptipancaka with Mathuri. 
Vyaptipancaka with Didhitiprakasa 
Vyaptipancaka witn Jagadisi. 
Vyaptipancaka with Gadadhari. 
Vyaptipancaka with Gadadharipancalaksani. 


Second chapter of the Anumanakhanda, i.e., 
Si mhavyaghralaksana. 


Simhavyaghralaksana with Didhiti. 
Simhavyaghralahsana with Mathutri. 
Simhavyaghralaksana with Didhitiprakasa. 
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facets. 
the commentary-facet which it held. The number in the part-facet or 


R625 x 6:22253 
R625 x 6:2225 
R625 x 6:222541 


R625 x 6:223 


R625 x 6:2235 
R625 x 6:22351 
R625 x 6:22352 
R625 x 6:22353 
R625 x 6:22354 
R625 x 6:223541 


R625 x 6:2245 
R625 x 6:22451 
R625 x 6:22452 
R625 x 6:22453 
R625 x 6:22454 
R625 x 6:224541 


Simhavyaghralaksana with Jagadisi. 
Simhavyaghralaksana with Gadadhari. 


Simhavyaghralaksana with Gadadharipencalak- 
sani. 


Third chapter of Anu manakhanda, i.e., Vyadhika- 
rana. 


Vyadhikarana with Didhiti. 
Vyadhikarana with Mathuri. 
Vyadhikarana with Didhitiprakasa. 
Vyadhikarana with Jagadisi. 
Vyadhikarana with Gadadhari. 


Fourth chapter of Anu manakhanda, i.e., Siddhan- 
talaksana. 


Siddhantalaksana with Didhiti. 
Siddhantalaksana with Mathuri. 
Siddhantalaksana with Didhitiprakasa. 
Siddhantalaksana with Jagadisi. 
Siddhantalaksana with Gadadhari. 
Siddhantalaksana with Gadadharipancalaksani. 


In the above numbers, the second facet holds a: conglomerate of 
There was nothing to show the part-facet, the chapter-facet and 





chapter-facet cannot be of the same number of digits in all texts. It was 
this fact which caused trouble. The only remedy was to separate these 
facets and the commentary facet from one another by the insertion of colon. 
This meant the addition of three more digits, i.e., conflict with the Law 


of Parismony. 


Overlooking for the time being the Law of Parismony, we decidep 
upon separating the three facets by colon. The result was the following :— 

R625 x 6:1:2:1:51 

If the book gave the entire part, we had for example, 

R625 x 6:1:2::51 Anumanakhanda with Mathuri. 

Bat, if the book gave the entire work, we had, for example, 


Vyaptipancaka with Mathuri. 


Even the number for the whole text got crowded with three extra 
digits, viz., the three colons. As we cannot prophesy which particular 
texts will have their parts and-chapters brought out separately, although 
we know that only a few texts will have that experience, we are obliged 
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to load the numbers of all the texts with the three extra colon digits. The 


avoidance of this awkwardness was one of the questions which had been 
engaging the attention of Dr. Ranganathan and myself for the last one year. 


I first suggested representing a part of a work by the auto-bias device. 
Dr. Ranganathan turned it down saying that it was not a case of one focus 
in the work facet being sharpened with aid of another co-ordinate focus 
in the same facet. On the other hand, it was a_ case of sharpening it 
with the aid of a new characteristic. My suggestion for auto-bias device 
had one result in its favour. Its application was optional and not com- 
pulsory. Dr. Ranganathan agreed that the essence of the problem was 
the difficulty of accomodating an optional facet. Without provision for it, 
there was anarchy in the work facet. The Dharma (orderly, appropriate, 
coherence) in the world of facets was melting away. Adharma (anti-dharma) 
was gaining ground. 


In the meantime, the same anarchy was experienced whenever classiti- 
cation reached into deeper intension—such as we have in documentation 
work on articles in periodicals. At the bibliographical or documentation 
level, the deterioration of the Dharma was becoming unbearable. The 
pattern in the structure of the number was getting blurred and threatened 
to disappear. The Colon felt the need to be propped up by a new in- 
carnation—a new connecting symbol. ; 


The Lord has promised : 


qat qar fe sae rarfadafa area 
WACAAATAET TATA ATATASA Ml WTATAAT. ¥. v. 
Whenever the Dharma deteriorates and Adharma becomes rampant, 
then do I create myself. 
Bhagvadgita. Chap. 4. P. 7. 


With the co-operation of Shri Garde and Shri Parthasarty, Dr. 
Ranganathan has succeeded in getting that much needed new incarnation 
of connecting symbol. That symbol is a dot(.). It brought in its train 
anew concept that of optional Facet. The dot is connecting symbol 
for an optional facet just as the Colon is the connecting symbol for a 
compulsory facet. Its ordinal value lies between those of a dash and unity. 
This invention has solved many tough problem: which had been baffling 
the classificationist all these years. 
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It is now being fully worked out at the Delhi University Library. Its 
potentialities are being explored, in the first instance, in the documentation 
of articles on High-way Engineering with the willing co-operation of the 
Department of High-way Engineering of the Government of India. 


The application of this Optional Facet Device gives a neat solution 
to the problem set forth in this paper in the classification of Indian classics, 
Here is the resulting arrangement which is as helpful as it can be. 


R625 x 6:1 Tattvacintamani. (Complete text) 

R625 x 6:1:5 Do with (Com..) Didhiti. 

R625 x 6:1:51 Do with (Comm.) Mathuri. 

R625 x 6:1:52 Do with (Comm.) Didhitiprakasa. 

R625 x 6:1:53 Do with (Comm.) Jagadisi. 

R625 x 6:1:54 Do with (Comm.) Gadadhari. 

R625 x 6:1:541 Do with (Comm.) Gadadharipancalak- 
sani. 


R625 x 6:1.1 Pratyaksakhanda (i.¢., First part. Text only) 
R625 x 6:1.1:5 Pratyaksadidhiti. 
1:5 


R625 x 6:1.1:51 Pratyaksamathuri, and so on. 

R625 x 6:1,2 Anumanakhanda (i.e., Second part. Complete. 
Text only.) 

R625 x 6:1.2:5 Anumanadidhiti. 

R625 x 6:1,2:51 Anumanamathuri, and so on. 

R625 x 6:1.1.1 Mangalavada (i.e., first chapter, first part. 
Text only) 

R625 x 6:1.1.1:5 Mangalavadadidhiti. 

R625 x 6:1.1.1:51 Mangalavadamathuri, and so on. 

R625 x 6:1.2.1 Vyaptipancaka (i.¢., first chapter, second part. 
,fext only.) 

R625 x 6:1.2.1:5 Vyaptipancakadidhiti. 

R625 x 6:1.2.1:51 Vyaptipancakamathuri, and so on. 

R625 x 6:1.2.2 Simhavyaghralaksana (i.e, Second Chapter, 
second part. Text only.) 

R625 x 6:1.2.2:5 Simhavyaghralaksanadidhiti. 

R625 x 6:1.2.2:51 Simhavyaghralaksanamathuri, and so on. 


The Optional Facet Device makes the number for a full edition as 
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slim as possible. The number develops obesity only in the complicated 
cases when a part or a chapter alone gets published independently. This 
is rate. Hitherto the lengthy apparatus needed to meet these rare cases, 
made the number for the editions of the whole text also leagthy. Bur 
now, each edition gets what it deserves in the length of its 2otation— 


neither more nor less. 
LIBRARY REPORTS 


ie J. N. Petit Institute— A Short History $x 
The Library was founded in 1856 by about a dozen Parsi students 


of the Elphinstone College living in the Fort Area in Bombay and was 
styled the Fort Improvement Library. Little did they dream then that 
in course of time it would grow to bea big Institution, one of the best 
of its kind in the Province. Ten years later in 1866 it was styled the 
Fort Reading Room and Library and its members numbered about 250 
and they were exclusively Parsis. In the course of the next 25 years the 
Library gradually increased in its popularity and by 1891 it had on its 
roll about 700 members most of whom were Parsis although some non- 
Parsis were admitted to the benefit of its Reading Room and Library. In 
that year the late Mr. Nesserwanjee Manockji Petit gave a donation of 
Rs. 25,000/- with the intention of perpetuating, in connection therewith, 
the memory of his deceased and only son the late Mr. Jamsetjee Nesserwanjee 
Petit who for many years was one of its Life members and a Director and 
had during his life-time taken a very lively interest in its welfare and 
progress. In consequence of this gift the Managing Committee of the 
Library changed its name from the Fort Reading Room and Library to 
the J. N. Petit Fort Reading Room and Library. Up till that time the 
library was located in a big hall rented for the purpose on the first floot 
of a house in Churchgate Street. 

About 1895 Bai Dinbai Nesserwanjee Petit wanted to establish a 
public Reading Room and Library for Bombay in memory of her son late 
Mr. Jamsetjee Nesserwanjee Petit and was prepared to donate a sum of 
about rupees two and a half lakhs for a building to be erected for the 
piftpose. As at that time the Library was housed in rented premises and its 
progress was much hampered for want of a suitable building of its own, 
Mr. Rustomjee M. Patel and Mr. Jeejeebhoy P. Mistri, two of the 
members of the Managing Committee, approached Bai Dinabai and _persuad- 
ed her to give the amount to this Library for a building of its own and 


to endowthe Jamsetjee Nesserwanjee Petit Institute therein, for the diffusion 
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of knowledge by means of a Reading Room and Library and a Hall for 
delivery. of lectures on Literary, Scientific and other subjects. Thereafter 
the plot of land on which the present library building stands, was obtainéd 
from the late Mr. Jamsetjee Nesserwanjee Tata and the Government of 
Bombay and over that a large palatial building consisting of two storeys 
and two mezzanine floors was constructed at a cost of about Rs. 2,47,000/-. 
The ground floor with its mezzanine was at first to be rented and its rent 
utilised towards the formation of a Building Reserve Fund till it amounted 
to Rs. 50,000/-. The first storey with its mezzanine floor was to be utilized 
for the purposes of the Institute Reading Room, Library and a Hall. The 
Building was vested in four Trustees by a Deed of Settlement which had 
been previously approved and confirmed by the members of the Library 
at a Special General Meeting held for the purpose. Under this Deed of 
Settlement the management of the Institute was vested in a Committee of 
management consisting of the four management consisting of the four 
Trustees, two nominees appointed by the Trustees from amongst the 
members and six other members elected annually by the general 
body of members of the Institute. Under the Deed of Settlement the 
holder of Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit Baronetcy from time to time was 
appointed the Ex-Officio President of the Institute. The constitution of the 
Governing body now stands as framed by the Trust Deed of 1898. 


Besides the’princely gift of the building costing about Rs. 2,50,900, 
several other very valuable gifts were made to the Institute by the members 
of the Petit family. Among them the following three are the most note- 
worthy. Firstly a set of entirely new and elegent furniture for the library 


costing about Rs. 10,000/- presented to the Institute by Bai Avanbai Framji 
Petit, sister of the late Mr. Jamsetjee Nesserwanjee Petit. The second 


gift worthy of mention was the handsome donation of Rs. 10,000/- made 
atthe time by Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, ist Baronet, to form the 
nucleus of the Book Purchase Fund. The last, but not less valuable than 
the former two, was the gift made again by the generous donor of the 
building Bai Dinbai N. Petit, of the entire private Library of Mr. Jamsetjee 
Nesserwanjee Petit consisting of more than 500 volumes, several of which 
were very tare an dcostly works of great value. 


From this time on not only did the library have a home of its own but 
also a source of good income was secured for it in the building itself viz., 
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the rent realized from the letting of the ground floor. The income from 
this source was at one time Rs. 24,000/- per annum for a number of years. 
Thus the Library owes its foundation and its present afflueut position 
entirely to the foresight and generosity of Bai Dinbai and other members 


of the Petit family so well renowned for its cosmopolitan charities. It is 
the gifts made by the Petit Family which placed the Institute on a secure 
foundation and enabled it to progress unhampered. 


The striking progress made by the Institute from year to year was 
due in no small measure to the steadfast devotion and fostering care of the 
two successive Hon. Secretaries: Mr. Jeejeebhoy P. Mistri M. A. and 
Mr. Sorabji B. Dadyburjor B.A., LL.B. (Advocate). Mr. Jeejeebhoy Mistri 
was at the helm of affairs from the inception of the library as the J. N. 
Petit Institute till Mis death in 1913. The reins were then handed over 
to Mr. Sorabji B. Dadyburjor who held them for 30 years until his death 
in 1944, when they were passed on to the able hands Mr. Jehangir S. 
Chiniwala B.A., LL.B. (Advocate O. S.), now in office. Under their 
skilful guidance and careful management the Institute has steadily grown in 
strength and prestige until to-day it is acclaimed as one of the best libraries 
in India. By the year 1938 just before the work of building extension 
was taken in hand, its funds had augmented to Rs. 4,85,400. 


The continued progress all round made it necessaty to extend the 
Institute building to meet the growing needs of the Parsis and other 
communities inhabiting this great city of Bombay. The extension of the 
building was therefore undertaken by its Trustees in 1938, and was 
completed in the following year at a cost of Rs. 2,31,000. Several alterations 
were made in the existing structure and one more storey was added exclusive- 
ly for a magnificent Reading Room with a seating accomodation for 
for nearly 300 members. The extended building as it now appears is a 
happy blending of usefulness and exquisite harmony of design. Its arched 
entrance with its finish of coloured marble, the broad circular stone stairs 
leading to the well furnished Lending Library and the Reference Room 
on the upper floors and thence to the spacious and beautiful Reading Hall, 
all bespeak a long tradition of quiet and-efficient service. The extended 
premises were declared open for the use of members on the Ist May 
1939—on the same day as the original building had been exactly 41 years 


ago—by Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, 3rd Baronet, our President. 
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Of the amenities provided for the members of the Institute nobody 
is more conscious than the members themselves. A passenger lift works 
daily for their benefit throughout the 12 hours of the day. A cloak-room 
with a goodly number of umbrella and hat stands takes care of their private 
articles temporarily deposited there. The Institute telephone has been 
fitted with an extension to both of which they have free access. There is 
always kept handy a good supply of filtered water to allay their thirst. 
The toilet facilities including a separate retiring room have met a keenly 
felt demand by the Lady members of whom there are over 700. The 
elegent furniture of the Library and the Reading Room, the special lighting 
arrangements and the numerous ceiling fans add to the comfort and 
convenience of those who resort to the Institute either in search of useful 
knowledge or profitable recreation. The Institute is indeed a standing 
monument to the munificence of the great Parsee donors who conceived 
an ideal library and reading room and made a viftual present of them to 
the citizens of Bombay. It also represents a type of enlightened charity 
which has made the Parsees famous all over India and indeed over the world. 


LIBRARIES IN BOMBAY PROVINCE 


Government’s Library Plan.—“ I visualise the library of the future 
not as a collection of books but as a live and vigorous cultural centre which 
would not be content merely with the issuing of books but will try to 
organize various kinds of literary and cultural activities suited to the needs 
and psychology of the people ” said Mr. B. G. Kher, Premier of Bombay, 
on the occasion of laying the foundation stone of the KHAR RESIDENTS’ 
LIBRARY and FREE READING ROOM on Sunday, May 30, 1948. 


He further said, “I should like to take this opportunity to speak 
to you a little, if I may, about the programme that your Government 
has drawn up for the furtherance of the library movement in the Province 
because it will show you how your own effort fits into the general pattern. 
Ever since the Congress Government came into power, and I was 
associated with the portfolio of education, I have been anxious to set up 
a net work of libraries all over the Province so that suitable literature may 
be brought within the easy reach of all those who are capable of profiting 
by its study. Many of us, who were connected with the political struggle 
in the last few decades, often failed to find sufficient time to satisfy our 
desire of reading for pleasure while we were engaged in active political 
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work But, when the varying fortunes of the movement sent some of us 
to jail, which gave us ample time to read and study, we were able to 
utilise part of our enforced leisure in this pleasant pursuit. The realisation 
came to me then overwelmingly that any ordinary life, which was deprived 
of the urbane and humanizing influence of poetry and literature and any 
mind, which was not brought into contact with the inspiration and the 
challenge which lay embedded in the writings of great men and women 
of the ages, were destined to remain dull and drab. So,as soon as it had 
the chance, the Government of Bombay undertook the organisation of the 
library movement in the entire Province and appointed a committee to 
formulate the policy for its development. Accepting generally the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, a Curator of Libraries was appointed for 


this purpose in 1945. 


Net Work of Libraries— 


“Since then, we have followed a consistent programme of establishing 
libraries, starting from the capital city of Bombay and spreading downwards 
to important villages. Wehave so far been able to establish a Central 
Library in Bombay, the management of which is entrusted to the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, three Regional Libraries at Poona, 
Ahmedabad and Dharwar and District libraries in all the District towns. 
During the next few years, it is proposed to establish them in all Taluka 
places or other similar towns with a population of over 5,000 in the first 
instance. In this way, we hope, in the course of the next two or three 
years, to spread a network of libraries in all important cities snd towns. 
This work will be coordinated through Central Advisory Board for 
Libraries and three regional Advisory boards which would bring the various 
workers in this field into close fellowship to advise the Government regard- 
ing the best methods of developing the movement. We also propose 
to give grants to Library Associations which are doing useful work. Thus, 
you can see that the object of the Government policy throughout has been 
not to reserve to itself the whole field of work but to establish the closest 
liaison with non-official agencies and to entrust them with the actual 
organisation of the library movement in their own localities. with adequate 
financial help from the Government. It is too early to assess the degree 
of success that has attended our efforts, but I am confident that, if active 
local support and initiative are forthcoming, the future of the library 


movement in the Province would be assured. 
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Village Cultural Centre.—“We do not, however, propose to remain 
content with the establishment of libraries only in the cities and the towns, 
but have also another programme which is meant to cater to the needs 
of the villages. This also forms part of the Post-War Development Plans 
of the Education Department and it is proposed, under this scheme, to 
open 100 new libraries every year in villages with a population between 
1,000 and 5,000 which have a full-grade primary school. In this way, 
during the next five years, we shail have 500 village libraries functioning 
in localities where there is a reasonable chance of their being affectively 
utilised. The Headmaster, or some other competent teacher of the local 
school, will be in charge of each library which will get recurring as well 
as non-recurring grant from the Government varying according to the 
size of the population. We hope that these village libraries will serve 
not only the ‘particular village in which they are located but also neigh- 
bouring villages which are within easy reach and thereby they will become a 
strong cultural influence in the country-side. 


Libraries that live.—‘“There is another thought which I should 
like to share with you in this connection because it bears on the success 
of your own work also. A library can be a live as well as a dead 
institution. I can visualise a well-equipped, well-stocked and decently 
housed library being an entirely dead institution. I believe some are. It 
the public does not take due advantage of the facilities offered, if no 
effort is made to appeal to the interest and the imagination of the members 
and suitable methods of propaganda are not adopted to make them book- 
minded, the library cannof be expected to become a great formative force 
in the life of the people. 


I, therefore, visualise the library of the future not as a collection of 
books but as a live and vigorous cultural centre which would not be content 
merely with the issuing of books but will try to organise various kinds of 
literary and cultural activities suited to the needs and the psychology of 
people. It should be a centre where lectures are organised, talks are given, 
discussion groups are held and, whenever possible, the new media of mass 
education like films, film strips and the radio are used for the education 
of the people. 


I visualis also that each library should have a special section for 
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children—as I am glad to notice you propose to have in your library- 
where children will find picture books, story books and books of general 
interest and information to which they will be drawn irresistably and which 
will create in them a genuine and healthy love of teading which may 
become a life-time hobby for them. If the libraries that are being established 
all over the province and this new library of yours, born out of your 
love and devotion, visualise their work in this imaginative and generous 
manner, I feel confident that they will be able to play their destined part 
in training the future citizens of a democratic and progressive india. 


A democratic State based on the consent of the people cannot 
just force them to do or to think along certain specified lines. 1t can only 
utilise the educative resources that are available for instilling into them 
the love of all that is good, true and beautiful and encourage in them the 
desire for peaceful and co-operative living as members of a civilised 
community. Amongst these educative resources, the libraries and the 
reading-rooms, working along the lines that I have suggested, can be a 
very important factor and I snould like to take this opportunity of 
appealing to those, officials and non-officials, who are concerned with 
library work to try and implement these ideas efficiently.” 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
H. W. Wilson Company 


Half a century of progress in bibliographic publishing—so vital to 
the.library and bookselling professions, but a field in which few other 
companies have been more than briefly successful—will be rounded out in 
January as Halsey W. Wilson observes his fiftieth anniversary of publishing 
the Cumulative Book Index in the Company which bears his name. The 
entire year 1948 has been designated by The H. W. Wilson Company for 
the observance. 


Beginning in Minneapolis in a small retail bookstore at the University 
of Minnesota, taking orders from fellow students and delivering the books 
in person, Mr. Wilson faced the usual bookstore problems, particularly 
the lack of a convenient trade catalog. The author, the title, the publisher— 
never all three—would be submitted by a patron wanting a new volume. 


The tedious, time-consuming, exasperating search that invariably followed 
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decided Mr. Wilson that a cumulative catalog was so necessary he would 
publish it himself, In 1898 the project was launched. Estimating the 
cost of a cumulative list at $500 a year for printing—he expccted to do 
the compiling, copy-making, proof-reading, book-keeping, and mailing at 
home evenings with the the assistance of his wife whose labor was equally 
cheap—Halsey Wilson printed 500 copies of the Cumulative Book Index early 
in 1898, hoping to find among booksellers and librarians that many 
subscribers who would pay $1 a year for the much-needed service. The 
first order came from a Pittsburg bookseller, named Waters, with a crisp 
dollar bill and a word of encouragement. The next mail brought sub- 
scriptions from John Wanamaker in Philadelphia, and from Ellen Plumb 
of Emporia, Kansas. The first year, as Mr. Wilson recalls it, “ was 
memorable for some heartening endorsements, nearly, 300 subscriptions, 
and a rapidly growing deficit.” Nevertheless the undertaking kept going 
ahead, a paid editor was added to the staff—Marion E. Potter, still active 
as editor of the Industrial Arts Index, and expansion to larger quarters 


became necessary 


This formula of expansion in publicatiou, staff, and space set the 
pattern for the half century which has followed. In 1900 it was a two- 
story building just off the campus which housed the bookshop and the 
publishing department. There the United States Catalog came into print, 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature was born, and in 1905 the Book 
Review Digest. Shortly afterward there was a three-story building—the 
scene of other new publications and a rapidly growing staff. 


In 1913 the need of nearness to publishing centers in the east became 
apparent, and the Wilson Company moved thirteen carloads of equipment 
to White Plains, New York. There again the quarters were soon to small, 
and a final move was made in 1917 to the present location, of the east 
bank of the Harlem River, just opposite the Polo Grounds, in the Bronx, 
New York City. The fiive-story building which housed the Company 
comfortably in 1917 was supplemented in 1929 b, an cight-story modern 
structure on the south, and in 1938 by a six-story building on the north. 
At the half-century mark, even this three-building plant has become out- 
grown, and the Company utilizes space in two warehouses, as well. 

Today the venture started by a young*bookseller and his wife in 
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1898 employs a staff of 350 people with an annual payroll of well ovei 


three-quarters of a million dollars. Gross business for the fiscal year 
of 1947 was a million and a quarter dollars, with “customers” all over the 
world. A conservative policy and an extremely narrow margin of profit 
have erabled the Company to continue business even through difficult 
periods and in the face of sharply rising costs of material and labor. The 
Company’s activities now comprise some 21 mijor pifblications of a 
subscription nature and a list of miscellaneous works of bibliography and 
reference. A department, begun, in Minneapolis, stocks more than 2,000,000 
copies and sets of back number periodicals for purchase by libraries and 


individuals completing sets of magazines, 


Several features make The Wilson Company unique in publishing 
circles. It is, for instance, one of the few contemporary publishing houses 
which do all their own typesetting, printing, and binding. The cumulative 
plan, whereby entries from two or mote issues are combined into a single 
alphabet in type as well as on cards, has resulted in an intricate but 
exceedingly vital process in the publication of Wilson indexes. 


Aside from the cumulative method, perhaps Mr. Wilson’s most 
revolutionary contribution to the busiress of bibliographical publishing 
is his “service basis” plan of charge, whereby the cost to each library is 
in proportion to the use made of the service, rather in the manner of a 
public utility such as electricity: the current is available, to be turned on 
at will, and paid for accordingly. 


“Co-operation” is a favourite word in the Wilson vocabulary. Sub- 
sctibers are asked to vote on material for indexes and on matters of editorial 
policy. Representatives of the American Library Association and _ the 
Special Libraries Association are invited to sit ex officio with the Company’s 
board of directors. Shares of dividend-beating stock are distributed 
periodically to the staff. The Company maintains a no-cost hospital plan 
and participates equally with interested staff members in an annuity retire- 
ment benefit. 


Atop the Company’s tallest building is a lighthouse resting upon a 
book—also the Wilson trademark and colophon—symbolic of indexes 


enlightening the world of books. 
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OUR PRESIDENT IN U.S.A. 


Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, President, Indian Library Association visited 
the Library of Congress and expressed great interest in the mechanical devices 
invented by U.S. Cataloguers to speed their work. He was also impressed 
with the “colossal” size of the Congressional Library and its “wonderful 
collections”. 


However, he predicted that the present cataloguing system now being 
used in the United States, the Dictionary System, will inevitably give way 
to the Classified System of which he is the inventor. 


He was also appreciative of the excellence of collections in the 
Library of Congress, commenting: ‘Here I have seen Indian legal books 
which I have not even seen in India”. 


Dr. Ranganathan visited New York Public Library and said: “I 
have seen libraries in many countries now, but this one has one of the finest 
collections I have ever seen. It also has the best service. Here I have 
seen the greatest number of readers present at onetime”. In New York, 
he attended a meeting of the Librarians Commission of the United Nations. 


Dr. Ranganathan also visited the Library of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and described it as “quite alive” and very fast in getting new 


publications to the user. 


The Army Medica! Library which he visited has the biggest collection 
of Medical books in the world, he said. To these specialised libraries 
the Indian specialist recommended “a throwing off” the traditional shackles 
in their classification methods. 


The new concept of libraries as presented at the United Nations 
meeting is that of a river of flowing thought, he said. Every nation must 
have its “tank” libraries where everything collects. But he recommended 
that most other libraries should be constantly changing, discarding those 
volumes not in great use. Dr. Ranganathan will also pay a visit to the 
Yale University Library. 


He will teach during September in the International Library School, 
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Manchester and London and will attend the International Federation of 
Library Association in London from September 30 to 24. 


* * * * 


Mr. R. Janardhanan, Librarian, Connemara Public Library, Madras has 
gone to England to attend the UNESCO meeting at Manchester in connec- 


tion with world library movement. 


x *« *x * 


IMPORTANCE OF RURAL LIBRARIES 


The importance of spreading knowledge through a centralised library 
in rural parts was emphasized at a mettidg, held under the auspices of the 


Crescent Society at Crescent Hall, Triplicane, Madras on August 20, 1948. 


Mr. S. M. Fossil stated that an enlightened electorate was necessary 
for the successful working of a democracy and it was essential to have a 
library in every village where people could study and improve their 
knowledge. He wished hon voyage to Mr. R. Janardhanan who was leaving 
for England to attend the UNESCO meeting at Manchester in connection 
with the world library movement. 


Mr. S. Venkatesa Iyengar stated that education was but a means to 
an end, the end being to work for peace, justice, tolerance, free thought 
and free will so that it might enable one to lead a good and happy life. 
A good library movement anda good system of education were essential 
for the progress of a country. 


Mr. R. Janardhanan, said, “Every village in England had been 
provided with an up-to-date libraryw here they arranged cinema shows and 
invite public speakers, with the result that there was no large scale migration 
from rural areas to cities. Through a strong library movement, the 
democratic spirit was kept alive.” 


BOMBAY LIBRARY STAFF UNION CONFERENCE 


A list of demands suggesting increased pay and amelioration of service 
conditions of the large number of employees of the libraries in and out of 
Bombay was formulated at a conference convened by the Bombay Library 
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Staff Union at the Cama Hall, Fort, Bombay on Sunday the 11th July 1948. 


Mr. H. K. Vyas, Chairman of the Reception Commitee, wecoming the 
delegates, said that the authorities of the various libraries should be sympa- 
thetic for the grievences anddemands of the employees looking to the present 
hard times and added that the library workers and employees also should 
not take such actions that may break the usual work putting the public 
at a loss for reading and the authorities much perturbed. He also referred 
to the library activities and the Library Bill that are before the Bombay 
Government and understanding this Union to be an All India Library 
Workers Organisation in a short time ! 


Mr. S. H. Jhabawala, labour leader and the President of the Union 


presided. 


Nationalization of Library Activities in the Province of Bombay was the 
sudject of the Radio talk delivered on the 8th January, 1948 from the 
Baroda Broadcasting Station by Mr. H. K. Vyas, Librarian, people’s Free 
Reading Room and Library, Dhobi Talao, Bombay. 


* * * * 


GANDHIJI’S LIFE IN BOOKS & PICTURES 


Gandhiji’s life from his boyhood to the time when he became a 
martyr in the cause of not only India’s freedom but of humanity also 
because he loved to live to es‘ablish peace all over the world has been 
depicted a scene by the artists and the authors at an Exhibition arranged by 
the Publicity Department of the Public Relations Directorate of the East 
Punjab at the New Rink Hall, Simla. 


The Exhibition was opened by a devoted disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Shri Mavalankar, Speaker of the Indian Parliament in the presence of 
a distinguised gathering on the .evening of August 13. The Premier, 
Dr. Gopi Chand in requesting Shri Mavalankar to inaugurate the Exhibition 
referred to Shri Mavalankar’s close association with Gandhiji and said 
that it was a mattar of great pleasure and privilege for them to have Shri 
Mavalankar amidst them to inaugurate the Exhibition which had been 
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arranged to present to the people the life of their ‘BAPU’. 






























The exhibition has been divided into three sections. One contains 
the photographs of almost all activities of Gandhiji from his schooldays 
to the time when he was laid to eternal rest at the holy Rajghat. The 
other section contains drawings and paintings by artists who have shown 
Gandhiji to the visitors as they saw him from their different angles and 
the third section contains a very large number of books, pamphlets and 
letters written both by Gandhiji and by others about him. It is for the 
first time that a successful attempt has been made to make a regular 
Bibliography of books on and by Gandhiji. This valuable treasure has 
been collected by the Editor, INDIAN LIBRARIAN, who is incharge of 
that section and as is usual with him he shares gladly with the visitors 
his knowledge of authors and their works. There are more than 500 
books about Gandhiji and his philosophy of life and each one of these 
deals with the various aspects of his ideology. 


Each section has its own speciality and one can continue to look 
at the photos and the drawings of artists as also through the pages of 
books which have been collected, for hours and hours together and yet 
feel that he has not seen much. 15 days have been given to the visitors 
who can go and see the exhibition for three hours daily. It looks, however, 
that this may not be sufficient to make it convenient for the large crowds 
who are expected to visit the exhibition to see this because this is so 





pleasing and so instructive. 


* * * * 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 


The tollowing Candidates are declared to have passed the Examina- 
tion for the VIPLOMA IN LIBRARY SCIENCE held in June, 1948 :— 


First Division. 
Mrs. Kamla Kapoor, 499, Trimbak Narayan Koranne, 421. 


Second Division. Khitindra Nath Das Gupta, 376. 
Third Division. Jagdish Saran Sharma, 305. 


Libraries and United Nations Day. 


October 24, 1948 has been designed as United Nations Day by a 
resolution of the General Assembly adopted October 31, 1947. 
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It is hoped that the observance of this day throughout the world will 


help people everywhere to understand the aims and achievements of the 
United Nations. 


Libraries have a particular opportunity to participate in this celebration. 
Books, periodicals, documents, films are the chief media for dissemination 
of information, Moreover, librarians are in positions of leadership. They 
have often demonstrated that, whether in school, college, factory or commu- 
nity, they can provide a stimulus for group action. 


The opportunities are numerous: Exhibits, reading lists, discussion 
meetings, film showings, co-operation with interested groups, new paper 
and radio publicity, special programmes for children and youth, 

There is time now, but not too much. The date is OCTOBER 24. 


International Advisory Committee of Library Experts. 


An eight-member International Advisory Committee of Library Experts 
will meet at Lake Success from August 2 to 9, to discuss United Nations 
library matters. 


Subject will include the general library policy of the United Nations, 
proce sing, reference service, permanent library quarters, distribution and 
use of United Nations documents and departmental publications, and dis- 
semination of information about the UN through the libraries of the 
world. Also to be discussed are service related to the library of the UN, 
check lists and indexes of UN documents, relationship of the Headquarters 
Library to the Geneva Library and the libraries of the specialized agencies. 
Internships, fellowships and exchanges involving United Nations library 
services will be studied. 


The Advisory Committee will include its findings and recommenda- 
tions in a report to the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


The following experts are Members of the Committee : 


China Mr. Kwan Tsing Wu, Library of Congress. 

Egypt Mr. Abdel Moneim Omar, Egyptian National Library. 

France Mlle. Yvonne Oddon, Librarian Musee de L’ Homme, 
Palais de Chaillot, Paris. 

India Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, President Indian Library 
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Association, Professor of Lib- 
raty Science, Delhi University. 


Peru Mr. Jorge Basadre, = Director, Department of Cul- 
tural Affairs, Pan American 
Union. 

United Kingdom Mr. F. C. Francis, British Museum, London. 

U.S.A. Mr. Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress- 

U.S.S.R. Not yet nominated. 


All specialized agencies of the United Nations have been invited to 
send their librarians as observers and to remain at Lake Success for two 
days after the Conference for a discussion of matters of common interest 
to them and to the UN Division of Library Service, Department of Public 
Information. 

In addition, during the session of Advisory Committee an informal 
discussion of the library resources of the United States which could be 
made available to the United Nations will take place in the Board Room 
of the New York Public Lib.ary. 

A little book, KASTURBA, WIFE OF GANDHI, by Sushila Nayyar, 
has been published asa non-profit venture, with the object of developing 
Indian-American understanding. Copies are available at 50 Cents a copy from 
the publisher, Pendle Hill, Wellingford, Pennsylvania. 

International Summar School for Librarians. 

Unesco International Library School, at Manchester. This was first 
of its kind. It began on 1-9-48. 50 middle-aged librarians coming from 
21 countries formed the participants. The faculty consisted of 5 members: 
Mr. Arne Kildel (Norway), Mr. C. Nowell (England), Prof. L. Carnovsky 
(U.S.A.), Mr. C. Depasse (Belgium), Dr. S. R. Ranganathan (India). Twelve 
topics were set out. Two members of the faculty talked on each topic 
After the two talks, two or three issues were framed for group-discussion. 
One French-speaking group and three English-speaking groups were formed, 
each with a member of Faculty (except Nowell) as the leader. Each 
group had a reporter who prepared a 1000 word report on the discussion 
of the group. All the four reports were presented to the general body 
of the participants and were discussed. The first topic was Philosophy of 
Fublic Librarianship »n which the American and the Indian members of 
the Faculty gave talks. Excursions to City and County Librarians 
punctuated the coutse. 

The participant from each country presented “a 5000 word essay on 
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some aspect of library service in each country. 

The school was in-augurated by E. J. Karter, Head of the Library 
Section of the Unesco and by Mrs. Beaver, Chairman of the Library 
Committee of Manchester on the 2nd September at 10 A.M. The same 
evening Miss Jones, the Lord Mayor of Manchester gave a reception to the 
School. Both the members of the Faculty and the participants lived 
together at the Ashbourne Hall which the University of Manchester had 
placed at its disposal. The meetings also were in the same hostel which 
is a fine building in the centre of a biglawn. The expenses of residence 
were borne by the Government of Great Britain while the Unesco bore 
the Secretariate expenses. A Unesco interpreter attended all the meetings, 
as English and French had both to be used as media. 

The participants from each country were expected to work out 
jointly a programme for the library development of their country in the 
light of the experience gained in the school. 

United Nations Chief Librarian. 

Carl H. Milam, Executive Secretary of the American Library Associa- 
tion for the past twenty-eight years, has been appointed Director of 
libraries for the United Nations. He took up his duties on May Ist. 

Mr. Milam has played an outstanding part in the library world of 
the United States; he has always shown his interest in international 
co-operation, and, from the start of Unesco, has been an active participant 
in its library work. 


Interim Executive Secretary (A-L-A.) 
Harold F. Brigham, Director, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis, will 


be the Interim Executive Secretary of the American Library Association start- 
ing June 1, and lasting through August 20, approximately. John Mackenzie 
Cory will assume his duties as A.L.A. Excutive Secretary on September 1. 


First Provincial Library Conference. 
The East Punjab Library Association has decided to hold the first 


Provincial Library Conference in the first week of October, 1948 at Simla. 
The programme includes : 

Practical Library Training Course in (2) Book-selection’s Aids, (6) Adults’ 
education—treader’s advisory services, (c) Helps and hints on library routines, 
(d) Relations with other educational institutions and special social groups, 
(e) Essential Newspapers and Periodicals. 

Festival of Books, Newspapers and Periodicals published in India 
and abroad : 
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(2) Indian Publications of General Interest. 
(6) UNESCO Publications. 

(c) Philosophical Library Publications. 

(d) Children’s literature. 

(e) Publication on library Science. 


Reading Competition for Children, (prizes will be awarded). Opening 
of a Book Centre for new libraries in East Punjab. 


Circulating libraries for the rural areas in the East Punjab. 


LIBRARIES FOR INTENSIVE RURAL RECONSTRUCTION WORK 


The Government of Madras in order to cater to the needs of school 
children and literate adults have sanctioned the opening of central libraries 
(with branch libraries in the 25 firkas selected for intensive rural reconstruc- 
tion work). 


Under this scheme, the librarian of a central library will stock the books 
required for citculation to branch libraries for the use of school-going 
children and literate adults. He will distribute them to the headmaster of 
the elementary school or the village headman in charge of the branch 
library periodically every week and get them back after circulation to the 
school-going children and literate adults. 


The capital expenditure is not to exeed Rs. 3,180/- and the recurring 
expenditure not to exceed Rs. 710/- 


The central libraries will be under the control of the Firka develop- 
ment department. 


CONFERENCE OF LIBRARY STAFF, BOMBAY 


There are a number of libraries in Bombay Presideney, both small 
and large where a number of clerks and inferior ervants are employed, 
whose salaties are miserable and whose conditions of serviees are diplorable. 
There is nothing like facilities of jobs, there are no grades, no scales, there 
are no annual increments, the dearness allowances vary in different libraries 
and the highest that is paid is the lowest compared to what should be 
paid to these hands in the days when literacy is increasing. More and 
more people are taking advantage of libraries everywhere and yet those 
who look after the welfare and prosperity of such libraries are themselves 
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underpaid and undernursed. 


With a view to pressing upon the Government to improve matters 
and also placing demands of the Library Staff before the Library Authorities, 
it is proposed by the Library Staff Union, Bombay, to hold a conference 
of all the employees in Bombay, at an early date, All employees in 
different libraries supporting such a conference will please communicate 
with the undersigned. 


The principle demands of the conference will be : 


(1) Salaries. (2) Permanancy. (3) Leave. (4) Hours of duty. (5) Pro- 
vident Fund. (6) Pension. (7) Free Medical Aid. (8) Housing etc. 


Sd/- S. H. Jhabvala. 
President, 
Library Staff Union, 
360, Thakurdwar, Girgaum, Bombay. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, ALLAHABAD. 


The Governor of the United Provinces has been pleased to reconstitute 
the Committee of Management of the Public Library, Allahabad as follows :- 


Chairman :—Shree Kamla Kant Varma, Retired Chief Justice, 
Allahabad. 


Vice-Chairman :—The Commissioner, Allahabad Division, Allahabad. 
Ex-Officio. 

Hony. Secretary :—Shree S. C. Deb, M.A., Professor, Allahabad 
University. 


Members :—Dr. N. R. Dhar, Dr. S. Ranjan, Dr. Saligram Bhargava, 
Dr. Ishwari Prasad, Professor S. K. Rudra, Dr. P. K. Acharya, Dr. Zubaid 
Ahmad, Dr. Dhirendra Varma, Professor Zamin Ali, Professor P. S. Naidu, 
Shree A. U. Kazmi, Shree R. N. Gurtu, Shree S. S. Dhawan, Shrimati 
A. C. Banerji, Rai Amar Nath Agarwal, Shree -Mangla Prasad, Dr. A. P. 
Dube, Shree Z. H. Lari, Dr. S. R. Ranganathan. 


ARCHIVES OF STATES. 


The extension of Government control over the archives and historical 
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manuscripts of the States which have either acceded to the Indian Union 
or have merged with the neighbouring provinces was recommended in a 
resolution which the research and publication committee of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission adopted at its meeting in New Delhi on 
July 11, 1948. The meeting was held under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
Tarachand, Educational Adviser to the Government of India. 


In another resolution the Committee suggested that the Central 
Government should prohibit the provincial Governments from “physically 
partitioning” the records and manuscripts under their disposal. This 
resolution, it is learnt, was passed because the Governments of West Bengal 
and Assam had agreed to share their records with the East Bengal Govern- 
mer t without the approval of the Central Government. 


The Committee also adopted a five year plan, submitted by provincial 
committees and scrutinized by a sub-committee, for the compilation of a 
comprehensive register of archives and historical manuscripts all over the 
country. This plan is estimated to cost Rs. 2,85,000. 


Thirty prominent historians and archivists representing the provincial 
and State Governments attended the meeting. 


INDIAN PRESS RECORDS EXHIBITION 


Some old and rare records of the National Archives of India displayed 
in the Newspapers and Periodicals Pavilion of the All India Exhibition 
at Calcutta, furnished valueable material for the study of the foundation 
and early development of the Indian Press, the evolution of the public 
opinion in India and the growth of Press laws. 


India had no Press in the proper sense of the word until the time 
of Warren Hastings. The early pioricers in the field of journalism in India 
were needy European adventurers with Calcutta as the centre of their 
activities. The first newspaper, The Bengal Gazétte or Calcutta General Adviser 
was published by Hicky in 1780. Hicky was forced to stop the publication 
of his paper in 1782 because of persistent attacks against the Authorities. 


New Press Regulations. 


Shortly after Buckingham’s departure from India, Adam imposed 
stringent control over the Press by promulgating new regulations. He 
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made it compulsory for every newspaper to get a lincence from the Govern- 
ment for its publication. The applications for grant of licences which 
followed the enforcement of these regulations in 1823 ireveal that the Indian 


owned Press was gradully growing. 


The exhibits displaced included such applications from Bhobany Churn 
Banerjee for publishing -Sammachat Chundrtka, a weekly newspaper, Govind 
Chunder Coaur and Anunando Gopal Mookerjee for publishing a Bengali 
newspaper Sungbad Cow muddy, Hati Hay Dutt to carry on his Persian and 
Hindustani newspaper the 7ama-t-Jahan-Numa and Mathoor Mohun Mitter 
for publishing Hindustani periodical Shu masul Akhbar. 


The enforcement of the Press Regulations depended much upon the 
personality and character of the Governor-General. During Bentinck’s 
regime these were not put in use. The Press was making rapid strides 
and public opinion was trying to assert itself. A group of prominent 
Biitish and Indian citizens of Calcutta presented a petition to the Governor- 
General on February 6, 1835, praying for the repeal of the Adam Regula- 
tions. The Secretary to the Government assured the petitioners on behalf 
of the Governor-General that the unsatisfactory state of affairs, would be 
amended at any early date. 


Metcalfe was ultimately responsible for establishing the freedom of 
the Press in India. In pursuance of the policy laid down by Bentinck, he 
asked Macaulay, the Law Member of the Council, to draft a Press Law 
which would be applicable in all sparts of the Company’s dominions. 
Macaulay’s famous Minute of April 16, 1835, accompanying the draft of 
the Press Act and Metcalfe’s Minutes,of the- 17th amd 25th April on the 
same subject, are among the important documents relating to the History 
of the Indian Press. 


Among the selected exhibits were to be seen specimens from Persian 
and Urdu newspapers of the second quarter of the last century. The oldest 
available newspaper in Persian in the National Archives is the 7am-i-Juhan- 
Nama which made its first appearance or March 28, 1822. 


Mrs. Pandit Visits Leningrad University. 


Mrs. V. L. Pandit, India’s Ambassador to Moscow, received a warm 
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welcome from Leningrad’s 130-year-old University—also the oldest Univer- 
sity in Russia. 

Greeting Mrs. Pandit, the Rector spoke of Russian scholars’ deep 
interest in Indian learning and culture. 

Replying, Mrs. Pandit referred to India’s admiration for Soviet 
achievements inthe realm of art, letters and science and emphasized the 
need for promoting cultural contact between the two countries. 


Mrs. Pandit was taken round the university’s extensive library which 
includes several thousand books on India and where she saw Russian 
editions of famous Indian classics like Ramayana and Mahabharata. 

The Indian Ambassador was also shown the Indian Bhojpatra manu- 
scripts in Pali and Sanskrit. 


KITAB MAHAL. 


Mr. N. V. Gadgil, Minister for works, Mines and Power, opened 
the Government of India Kitab Mahal (Publications Emporium) in Queens- 
way, New Delhi, on Friday the 9th July, 1948. The ceremony which 
was to have been held in the open, was performed in the Administrative 
Intelligence Hall owing to rain. 


The purpose of the KITAB MAHAL is to encourage the public to 
buy authoritative Government publications which deal with matters connect- 
ed with the country’s welfare. The Kitab Mahal is open to the public 
from today during office hours. After speaking on the uses of such an 
establishment, Mr. Gadgil opened the emporium and inspected the bouks, 
arranged on tables. 


INDIA AMONG TOP IMPORTERS OF U.S. BOOKS 


The total value of U.S. book exports during 1947 to all foreign 
countries was 24,490,971 dollars, representing a 26 per cent increase over 
1946 and a 103 per cent rise over 1945. In December, the following 
exports were made to four continental areas: The Americas, 663,201 
dollars, (including Canada’s 516,869 dollars); Europe, 506,536 dollars 
(including England’s 376,862 dollars); the Pacific and far East, 290,783 
dollars; Africa and the Middle East, 103,516 dollars. The top importers 
of American books in December were : Canada, the United Kingdom, the 


Philippines, INDIA, Brazil, the Netherlands, China, the USSR, and 
Mexico. 
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MORE RUSSIAN TRANSLATIONS OF INDIAN WORKS 


India’s most ancient written work, the Rigveda, is being translated 
into Russian by Prof. B.A. Larin of the Russian Institute of Oriental 
Studies. Among the other classical Sanskrit works translated into Russian 
are the first book of the gigantic work, the Mahabharata, and the complete 
volume of Kautilya’s Arthashastra, a treatise on Medieval Indian polity 
and economy. 


In addition, there are, it is learnt, the Moscow woman scholar, Prof. 
R. V. Shor’s translation of the popular Sanskrit folklore stories, Panchatantra 
Kathamukham and Vetala Panchavingshati ; one of Kalidas’s poetical works, 
Megha-Duta or Cloud Herald by Prof. Ritter of Kharkhov; the poet 
Amarau’s verses by Academician M. Y. Kalinovich of the Ukrainian Academy 
and other similar studies in Tbilsi Academy by Prof. G. S. Akvlediani. 


Russian interest in Indian languages and literature, it is pointed out 
dates back to the eighteenth century when in 1788 translations of the most 
widely known Indian philosophical work, Bhagvad Gita, and Kalidas’s well 
known drama, Shakuntala, were published. Other important Sanskrit 
classics translated later or the Hitopadesha stories by Professors Kudravavsky 
and Orlov, and the Dashakumarcharit or the Adventures of the Ten Princes 
by Academician Shcherbatskoy of the Russian Academy of Sciences. The 
Academy also published a series of books known as the Bibliotheca Buddhica 
edited by Academicians Oldenbrug and Shcherbatskoy. The colossal 
works which form the basis of these studies even today are the publication 
of the Complete Dictionary, as early as 1852-75 and a Shorter Sanskrit 
Dictionary 1879-89. 


In the field of contemporary Indian languages and literature, it is 
learnt, a systematic study is being made by some Russian scholars of the 
more prominent Indian languages such as Urdu, Hindi, Bengali, Punjabi 
Marathi and Tamil. Grammars, manuals and short dictionaries of these 
languages have been published. Some of the well known works in these 
languages translated into Russian are the Urdu gazals of Ghalib by M. 
Kiagina-Kondratieve, Mir Amian’s Bagh-o-Bahar by P. Arensky, Aziz-ud-Din 
Ahmed’s Gongotri, Lalluji Lal’s Prem Sagar and Tulsi Das Ramayana 
from Hindi by Academician A. P. Barannikov. 
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BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


A unique world service, operated from London, is appealing to the 
British people for funds to continue and expand its fine work. It is the 
- National Library for Blind which has grown so much since its foundation 
in 1882 that it is now virtually entitled to describe itself as an international 
library. 


When the library was opened it had a total of 40 volumes, which 
were lent to the comparatively small number of blind persons who could 
read Braille. It now has a stock of well over a quarter of a million 
volumes which are sent by post to blind readers in all parts of world. 


A branch of the library in Manchester serves the needs of the northern 
parts of the British Isles and the service as a whole receives grants from 
many local authorities in recognition of the benefits it confers on the blind 
in their areas, but by far the greater part of the cost of the service has 
been built up and is maintained by voluntary subscriptions. 


14,000 REQUESTS IN A YEAR 


A Library for the blind has problems and difficulties which do not 
affect other libraries. Braille books are large. A single contémporary 
novel may make four or five volumes when transcribed, which ia turn 
adds to the cost of postage. Even with the assistance of a devoted band 
of voluntary writers of braille, each new volume costs £3.10.Od (Rs. 46/14). 
All these handicaps have not prevented the formation of a library of 
surprising scope. The catalogue shows a wide and growing variety of 
literature, old and new, of all types. There are volumes informative and 
recreative in English and variou other languages, Greek and Latin classics, 
music and even maps. 


In the past 12 months, the National Library for the Blind served the 
needs of 14,000 individuals or institutions and more than 337,000 volumes 
were sent out to be read at an estimated cost to the library of £2.10. 
(Rs. 33/2) for each reader. 


The appeal to the British public for funds has elicited the cxceptional 
distinction of being given support in the editorial columns of The Times, 
which writes: “It takes little imagination to understand how much in 
added hapiness, usefulness and fulness of life this library means to the blind.” 
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BOOKSHELF 


THE GREAT BEYOND* 


In this his latest book Maeterlinck deals once again with the themes 
which have always occupied his pondering mind: The hidden mystery 
lying close beneath the surface of ordinary life, and the relation of man’s 
soul to the infinite. It was not his purpose in this volume to follow any 
predetermined plan, but rather to put down his thoughts and ideas in a 
literary notebook of the kind kept by authors from the days of Pascal 
onwards, 

Most of the fragments which go to make up this work are gems in 
themselves; many are germs of ideas to be worked out at a later date; 
and some are complete dialogues which may either stand alone or be 
incorporated in some future work. In all of them are seen the simplicity 
of diction and the bare, poignant imagery which are so moving, and serve 
to make the Belgian master one of the greatest of living authors. 


JOURNEY WITHIN** 


This autobiography can be compared with the Confessions of Rousseau, 
Augustine and Goethe. Roman Rolland himself states: “...I wrote without 
knowing where the impulse would lead me or when it would stop...Life 
came back, troubling the awakened dreamer; and, rather than desecrate 
the dream that he was telling to himself, he interrupted it in its course, 
and passed the pen to the man of reason, to the historian”. 

This is not a mere book; it is the spiritual will and testament of one 
ot the great humanists of our time. 

THAT ONE MIST. ou 

elhat one Mistake is made by a small town lawyer when he marries 
the wrong one of two sisters. The discovery comes with suddenness, 
after a life of difficult and unexpected occurrences. 


Like lightning out of a clear blue sky, breaks the storm of passion 
into the hearts of two people, inhibited and unaware, 

















*Maeterlinck, Maurice. The Great Beyond. 1947. 226 p. $3.00 
New York; Philosophical Library. 
**Rolland, Romain. Journey Within, 1947. 171 p. $3.00 New 
New York : Philosophical Library. 
***K ormendi, Ferenc. That One Mistake. 1947. 308 p. $3.00 New 
York: Philosophical Library. 
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That One Mistake is a labyrinth of emotional complications pictured 
with deep insight by one of the great novelists of our time. 

Ferene Kormendi belongs to the best known writers of modern 
European literature. He was born in Budapest, Hungary, in Year 1900. 
In 1932 he was awarded the ‘International Novel Prize, London—New 
York”. From 1939 to 1945 he was foreign commentator for the British 
Broadcasting Company. Since the Spring of 1946 he resides in New York, 

TRIAL OF THE MAJOR WAR CRIMINALS* 

The Official Documents of the Trial of the Major War Criminals 
before the International Military Tribunal which have been published under 
the direction of the International Military Tribunal will prove very useful 
to our reference libraries, historians, research scholars and lawyers, The 
Volume 1, which is under review, contains basic, official, pre-trial documents 
together with the Tribunal’s judgement and sentencc of the defendants. 
The proceedings are published in English, French, Russian, and German, 
the four languages used throughout the hearings, The documents admitted 
in evidence are printed only in their original language. 

The main Contents of Vel. 1 are :— 

Members and alternate members of the Tribunal; Officials of 
the General Secretariate; Prospection Counsel; Individual 
defendants and Defence Counsel ; Establishment of the Tribunal ; 
Rules of Procedure; Minutes of the opening session of the 
Tribunal, at Berlin, 18 October 1945; Indictment; Notice; 
Service; Motion on behalf of Defendant Gustav Krupp von 
Bohlen for postponement of the Trial as to him, and action taken 
thereon; Motion on behalf of Defendant Streicher for postpone- 
ment of the Trial as to him, and action taken thereon; Medical 
examination of Defendant Hess ; Motion adopted by all Défense 
Counsel, 19 November 1945; Judgement; Dissenting opinion of 
the Soviet Judge ; Sentences, 

The three hundred and Sixty Seven pages of this Volume are packed 
with information. With its excellent get up and thoughtful recording, 
the publication is bound to approve attractive to all the National Libraries 
of the world. 


*T rial of the Major War Criminals before The International Military 


Tribunal, Nuremberg, 14 November, 1945—October, 1946. 1947. 367 p. 
Nuremberg, Germany: Internal Military Tribunal. 
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HOW OUR MINDS WORK* 


In this short lucid interpretation of ‘HOW OUR MINDS WORK’ Dr. 
Joad points out the importance of the relationship between the mind and 
the body. “Mind influences body and body mind at every 
moment of our walking life,” is his theme, and in developing that theme 
he gives a short survey of the nervous system, expounds the theory of the 
emotions propounded by the psychologists William James and Professor 
Lange. “Consciousness is something which is supposed to be possessed 
by or belong to the self. Yet this self in which conciousness resides is a some- 
thing of which we have knowledge, and whose very existence is a hypothesis. 
Try as we may to discover the self, we never succeed in tracking it down.” 
No doubt most of us, at some time or other, have had such experience 
and have been puzzled by this problem. Dr. Joad gives a clear and satis- 
factory answer to this and many other problems of the miad, illustrating 
each with easily comprensible examples. 


SAINT MARGARET OF CORTONA** 


This, the latest biographical work from the pen of the distinguished 
French novelist, unfulds the strange, stern spectacle of a soul laid bare, a 
sinful soul, purified by penance. The story deals with the mysterious fate 
of that great sinner and Saint of medieval Italy who was reckless in her 
sin and then glorious in her devotion. 


In this sense, this book will appeal to many, even those seldom 
associated with asceticism. It is more-or less your life and my life that 
we see in these pages, the life ot a sinning, erring and despairing human, 
reflected in the chronicle of a penitant. 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN RUSH*** 


Among the spiritual fathers of the American Revolution, Benjamin 


Rush takes a unique and lasting position. A great physician and naturalist, 
he gave most of his free time and energy to the championiag the cause of 
social and political freedom. 

His writings display an unusually liberal and frequently almost 
visionary mind. His plea for the abolition of slavery, his appeal for the 


improvement of the treatment of criminals, his efforts for the abolition of 
the death penalty, his work in behalf of the mentally deranged are major 
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contributions in the making of a democratic and free America. 


EXISTENTIALISM**** 


Since the liberation of France, when reports on life during the 
occupation began to appear in this country, Jean-Paul Sartre and his work 
havé been the subject of curiosity and even of a formless kind of debate. 
People have obscurely sensed that Sartre is occupied with a philosophy 
that is immediately involved in the peculiar confusions that beset this 
generation in all aspects of its civilization, the private as well as the public, 
The chief effort of this work is to face the implications for personal action 
of a universe withont purpose. That man is personally responsible for 
what he is and what he does; that there ase no values external to man and 
no given human nature which he is obliged to fulfill; that man chooses 
his values and makés himself, and may therefore choose different values 
and may choose to be a different person,—this is the heart of Sartre’s 
philosophy. It tries to make man acutely aware of his freedom; a philosophy 
both frightening and liberating. 


*Joad, E.M. How Our Minds Work. 116 p. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. 


**Mauriac, Francois, Saint Margaret of Cortona. 1948. 231 p. 
New York; Philosophical Library. 


***Runes, D, D. ed. Selected Writtings of Benjamin Rush. 1947. 433 p. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 


****Sartre, Jeanpaul. Existentialism. 1947. 92 p. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 
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Publications Received 


An Acre of Green Grass: a review of Modern Bengali literature, by 
Buddhadeva Bose. 1948. Calcutta, Orient Longmans Ltd. 

An Encyclopaedia of Religion, edited by Vergilius Ferm. 1945. New York, 
Philosophical Library. 

Existentialism, 4y Jean-Paul Sartre, translated by Bernard Frechtman. 1947. 
New Your, Philosophical Library. 

Great Beyond, 4y Naurice Maeterlinck. 1947. New York, Philosophical 
Library. , 

How on Minds Work, 4y C. E. M. Joad. New York, Philosophical 
Library. 

India through the Ages, 4y Swami Avyakananda. 1947. Calcutta, Model 
Publishing House. 

Journey Within, 4y Romain Rolland, translated from the French, by 
Elsie Pell. 1947. New York, Philosophical Library. 

Russian Architecture, trends in Nationalism and Modernism, 4y Arthur 
Voyce. 1948. New York, Philosophical Library. 

Saint Margaret of Cartona, 4y Francois Mauriac, translated from French, 
by Bernard Frechtman. 1948. New York, Philosophical Library. 

Selected Writings of Benjamin Rush, edited by D. D. Runes. 1947. 
New York, Philosophical, Library. 

Soviet Education, its psychology, and philosophy, 4y Maurice J. Shore. 1947 
New York : Philosophical Librar,. 

Story of English literature, 4y R. F. Patterson. 1947. New York, Philoso- 
phical Library. 

That One Mistake, a novel by Ferenc Kormedi. 1947. New York, Philoso- 
phical Library. 





“‘A BOOK which suggests not only what can be done, 6 
to some extent how it can be accomplished.” 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR INDIA 
By Dr. S- R. Ranganathan, M.A., D.Litt., L.T., F.L.A., 
President, Indian Library Association. 

CONTENTS: Conspectus—The Case for Library Service— 
Modern Library Bill for a State—Union library 
function and Union Bill—Library lay-out for 
India—Library man-power for India—Library 
finance for India—Stages for progress. 

The Book is the revised edition of the National Library 

System—A plan for India, with some model details to make 

it easy to visualise the way in which the System will work. 


200 pages --» Price Rs. 5-8-0. 
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AMERICAN BOOKS 


20th Century English 
William S. Knickerbocker, /ditor. A selection of thirty-six essays 
clarifying and interpreting such issues as Basic English, Semantics, The 
Nature of Speech, Language in Education, Remedial Work, Writing 
for the Public, The Teachiag of Composition, Literary Criticism, &c. 
$ 5.00 
Dictionary of Word Origins 
Joseph T. Shipley, “ditor. ‘Thousands of word-histories from ancient 
Sanskrit right through World War If[—told with authority in a lively 
style. ‘Pleasant and fruitful hours for any reader.’”-—The New York 
Ti mes. $ 5.00 
Encyclopedia of Psychology 
Philip Lawrence Harriman, /difor, One of the most important 
reference book in psychology to appear in many decades. Definitive 
articles written by renowned authorities deal with all the majot topics 
in modern psychology. $ 10.00 
First Encounter 
By John Dos Passos. A novel in which the author secounts his 
experiences as an ambulance driver in the first World war. “He lets 
his character grow from a callow, stilted, bookish youth to disillus- 
ioned war-shocked veteran. The list few chapters are superb’’— 
Sterling North, N. Y. Post. $ 2.00 
Encyclopedia of Modern Education 
Harry N. Rivlin, /ditor. A reference book fcr teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents, and other students of education. A complete cross- 
indexing makes the Encyclopedia a convenient reference book. $ 10.00 
20th Century Education 
P. F. Valentine, /ditor. A volume of co-operative effoit, in which 
many distinguished educators and scholars have collaborated. $ 7.50 
Physics of the 20th Century 
By Pascual Jordan ‘Well written in non-technical terms...the book is a 
‘must’ for an ever-increasing number of scieatists.” —Sc tence $5.00 
Narcotics & Drug Addiction 
By Erich Hesse. All the pleasure drugs of our time, methods of 
production, addictions and cures—are completely described in simple, 
understandable language. $ 5.00 
International Business Dictionary (in Five Languages) 
By Frank Gaynor. [n one handy volume, all the words, terms and 
phrases, cross-indexed in English, Spanish, French, German and Italian. 
*This book will be a valuable aid to translators, importers, exporters 
and commercial correspondents—In fact to any one who sends or re- 
ceives communications in foreign language.” —Jndustrial Canada. $ 6.00 
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